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The Neutrality Law 

The neutrality resolution adopted by Congress on 
August 24, and approved by the President, represents a 
compromise between the demands of the “keep-out-of- 
war” group in Congress and the desires of the President 
and State Department. It requires the President to put 
an embargo on the export of “arms, ammunition and 
implements of war” to all belligerents if war comes within 
the next six months. The President must issue a procla- 
mation “upon the outbreak or during the progress of 
war between two or more foreign states” and “definitely 
enumerate the arms, ammunition or implements of war, 
the export of which is prohibited by this act.” He must 
also forbid the transportation of “arms, ammunition or 
implements of war” by American ships to belligerent ports 
or to neutral ports for reshipment. A National Munitions 
Control Board consisting of the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, Commerce, War and Navy is created to license 
all firms engaged in the manufacture of or foreign trade 
in arms. The President is given authority at his dis- 
cretion to prohibit American citizens from traveling on 
ships of belligerent powers, except at their own risk; 
to prevent the transportation of war supplies or men 
from American ports to war vessels of belligerent nations 
near our territorial waters; and to restrict or prevent the 
submarines of belligerent nations from entering American 
ports or territorial waters. 

The Congressional “keep-out-of-war” bloc demanded 
a mandatory embargo of armaments whenever war might 
break out. The President and the State Department 
opposed the mandatory features of the bill on the theory 
that they would hinder a policy of cooperation to prevent 
war. Since the embargo applies to all belligerents the 
United States could not participate in any collective 
action against an aggressor nation. It is probable that 
the fight will be renewed again in the next session of 
Congress when the time limit of the embargo expires. 

It must be noted that this resolution ignores two very 
important questions: loans and credits to belligerents, and 
contraband. The experience of the World War shows 
that trade in cotton, wheat, and raw materials, which the 
belligerents classed as contraband, may raise as important 
questions as the trade in armaments. 

The Foreign Policy Association in its Bulletin for 
Augrst 30 points out that the “real issue . . . is whether 
the United States can formulate any consistent policy 
with respect to war. . . . Complete abstention from trade 
and financial relations with belligerents, which appears 
to offer the only alternative to collective action, is un- 
likely if the President is given a free hand which leaves 
him open to pressure from economic interests. Such 
abstention necessarily involves a sacrifice of foreign trade 


and commercial rights which will inevitably affect our 
internal economic situation. The record of the neutrality 
debate suggests that these considerations, as well as the 
desire to prevent war, have influenced the State Depart- 
ment in its opposition to mandatory legislation which 
would impair American commercial interests.” 


“Social Changes During the Depression” 

For a number of years the May issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology, Chicago, has been devoted to an 
analysis of social change during the year. This year the 
theme of the volume is “the effect of the economic factor 
on social life and social conditions.” Among the subjects 
treated are movements of population, adjustments in rural 
life and in cities, the effect of the depression of Negroes, 
child welfare, the relief situation, changes in family life 
because of the depression, the church and religious activi- 
ties, the amount and nature of crime, causal and selective 
factors in sickness, education during the depression, etc., 
Dr. Benson Y. Landis, associate secretary of this Depart- 
ment, finds that “as the rate of population growth has 
slowed up, there seems to be a more stable condition 
in church membership” ; that per capita giving to churches 
has apparently “declined in very nearly the same propor- 
tions as the national income”; and that any improvement 
in the economic situation which may have taken place 
during 1933 and 1934 has not yet been “reflected in con- 
tributions to religious bodies” ; that cooperative movements 
in the churches have “marked time or else declined” ; and 
that there has been “no marked rise of religious prejudice 
and no extensive organization of religious intolerance.” 


After a study of all the available indexes of crime 
George B. Vold of the University of Minnesota concludes 
that there has been “no increase in crime at all com- 
mensurate with the extent or duration of the depression” ; 
that there has been “no great or sudden increase in crimes 
against property as a reaction to the widespread loss of 
economic status associated with unemployment and relief” ; 
that there appears to have been relatively little change in 
regard to “the kinds of behavior usually called crime,” 
but that it is impossible yet to know what the effect of 
the repeal of prohibition and “the changing policies con- 
nected with relief” may be. 

G. St. J. Perrott and Edgar Sydenstricker conclude that 
the reduced standard of living was an important factor 
in causing the relatively high rate of disabling illness 
among the families hardest hit by the depression, as was 
revealed by a survey made early in 1933. The reasons 
for this conclusion are that the higher illness rates were 
found among children as well as adults, the highest rate 
was found among those who had suffered the greatest 
loss of income, and the same increase in rate was found 
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among those who had “fallen from comfort to poverty 
during the depression.” 


“The World Cotton Drama” 


Secretary Wallace discusses the place of American cot- 
ton in the world market under the above title in Foreign 
Affairs (New York) for July. Cotton is, he says, the 
most significant American crop “first because it supports 
a larger number of farm people than any other crop, 
and second because it links the United States more 
definitely with the outside world than any other crop.” 
Before the World War, when the United States was still 
a debtor nation cotton exports were very important in 
paying our debts to Europe. Now, however, the United 
States is a creditor nation. It is sometimes said that 
the AAA is “destroying the foreign market for American 
cotton.” But Secretary Wallace says that the “truth is 
that a creditor nation with a high tariff inevitably destroys 
a large part of the foreign market for its surplus the 
moment it stops loaning money abroad.” There has been 
a decided expansion in cotton production in some of the 
other producing countries since 1921. 

The great difficulty in the South is the fact that “on 
a per capita basis the Southern farmer’s share in the 
national income has been less than half that of the rest 
of the population.” The cotton control program has 
improved the situation somewhat, but it may not be 
possible to go any farther “without dipping definitely 
and directly into the federal treasury.” 

It is difficult for foreign users of cotton to buy 
American dollars with which to pay for American 
cotton because the United States buys so much less 
abroad. “The problem is not one of American cotton 
but of American dollars in the hands of those foreign 
nations which want cotton.” This situation is likely to 
get worse rather than better. 

Great efforts have been made to find some way of 
increasing exports of cotton without increasing imports. 
Subsidized exports (or “dumping”) has been urged. But 
this would be much more expensive than the present 
system of control and would probably lead to retaliatory 
action by the nations affected by it. The control program 
has worked well so far but “the difficult time is approach- 
ing,” because the United States believes it can maintain 
its exports in spite of its high tariff and its creditor 
position. The United States must try to “understand the 
necessity of a continuing adjustment between the needs 
of its export industries and the development of increased 
imports.” 

Unions Discriminate Against Negroes 


The special committee appointed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention in 1934 to investigate dis- 
crimination by labor unions against Negroes has received 
evidence that it is the unwillingness of local and inter- 
national unions to accept Negroes, rather than the refusal 
of Negroes to join, that accounts for the small number 
of Negroes in unions. 

The unions that debar Negroes are the Sleeping Car 
Conductors, the Railway Mail Association, the Masters, 
Mates and Pilots Association, the machinists, the boiler- 
makers, the railway clerks, and the telegraphers. Those 
that exclude them indirectly are the blacksmiths, the rail- 
way carmen, the seamen, and the rural letter carriers. 
Those that organize separate locals for Negroes are the 
bookbinders, the elevator operators, the hotel and restau- 
rant workers, the oil workers, the painters, the American 
Federation of Teachers, the United Textile Workers, and 
the tobacco workers. The coal miners, the longshoremen, 


the hod carriers, the railway maintenance of way workers, 
the garment workers and the musicians are the most 
liberal and invite Negroes without qualifications to join 
mixed or separate locals. 

The committee received the following suggestions for 
solution of the problem: (1) eliminate the color bar from 
all union constitutions; (2) eliminate separate locals for 
Negroes; (3) appoint a Negro union official to the A. F, 
of L. Executive Council; (4) provide Negro organizers 
to organize Negroes; and (5) carry on an educational 
campaign among white and black workers to convince 
them that a strong labor movement cannot be attained 
until both races are organized for joint action. 

Beginning in 1890, the annual conventions of the A. F, 
of L. have frequently urged the national unions to wel- 
come Negroes. “During the nineties the International 
Association of Machinists was even suspended for several 
years because of its refusal to do so.”* However, various 
ways can be devised to restrict or prohibit Negro members 
even though they are supposed to be welcome. The 
committee was warned that if federation unions continue 
to discriminate against Negroes, 1,500,000 Negro workers 
might turn to radical unions which welcome Negroes 
and which seek to rival the American Federation of Labor. 


Pullman Porters Union Wins Election 


In an election conducted under the supervision of the 
railway. National Mediation Board the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters obtained 5,931 votes compared to 
1,422 for the company union maintained by the Pullman 
Company. The union claims as members 6,000 of the 
8,316 porters employed on the nation’s 245,000 miles of 
railways. 

According to Ashley L. Totten, secretary-treasurer of 
the union, pullman porters receive an average wage of 
$75 a month, plus about $15 in tips. Out of this gross 
income the union estimates that a porter has to spend on 
the average about $33 per month for “occupational” 
expenses such as the purchase and laundering of white 
coats, the cost of meals while away from home, and the 
expenses incurred during overnight stop-overs at the end 
of an outbound run. Working time averages about 13 
hours daily, six days a week. The union plans to ask for 
a minimum wage of $140 a month. 

The company claims that the minimum wage is $77.50 
a month, and thinks it is “extremely unlikely” that tips 
average less than $39 per month. Engineers, firemen, 
conductors and brakemen are changed many times on a 
long run such as from Chicago to San Francisco, but 
a Pullman crew stays all the way with a train. The 
company, however, claims that the long hours are com- 
pensated by lay-offs at the end of a long trip. For 
example, the company points out that the 24 hour run 
from New York to St. Louis is following by a three day 
rest and the three day run from Chicago to San Francisco 
is followed by a six or seven day rest. 


Work of the CCC 


The recent report of Robert Fechner, director of the 
Emergency Conservation Work, which maintains the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, covering the period from 
April 17, 1933, to April 1, 1935, presents an interesting 
tabulation of the accomplishments of that organization. 
The money spent has not only furnished a livelihood for 
hundreds of thousands of workers and their dependents, 
but has also provided permanent improvements which 


on C. R. Daugherty, Labor Problems in American Industry, p. 
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increase the wealth of the country. The value of the 
work as estimated by the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of the Interior and the War Department 
totals $428,000,000. 

The total in dollars takes on greater meaning in terms 
of the principal work items, as represented by the fol- 
lowing summary: 291,000,000 trees planted, mostly on 
denuded areas; 67,000 miles of service roads and trails 
made through timbered areas for fire protection; 31,000 
miles of roadsides and trails cleared for fire-prevention ; 
32,000 acres cleared for purposes other than fire-preven- 
tion; 31,000 miles of telephone lines erected to facilitate 
fire detection; 38,000 miles of “fire breaks” built in 
forested areas; reduction of fire hazards over 1,143,000 
acres; 2,200 lookout houses and towers constructed ; 
forest stand work completed over 1,841,000 acres; 11,- 
250,000 acres covered in campaigns to control rodent 
destructiveness ; 4,824,000 acres covered in campaigns to 
reduce losses caused by beetles, moths and other insects ; 
tree and plant disease control work conducted over 
3,929,000 acres; 1,144,000 dams built in gullies to control 
soil erosion; “flood control work completed, included 
topographic surveys of 127,651,839 square yards; the 
clearing of 23,000,000 square yards of dam sites and 
river banks; the movement of 4,710,000 cubic yards of 
earth in dam construction work ; the excavation of 280,000 
cubic yards of rocks and the movement of 789,000 cubic 
yards of earth”; timber-estimating surveys made over 
23,000,000 acres; construction of 35,000 foot, horse, 
vehicle and stock bridges; and 27,000 acres of public 
camp grounds improved for recreational purposes. 


The British Peace Ballot 


The final results of the British peace ballot were made 
public on June 27. (See InrorMaTION SERVICE of 
February 16 and April 20, 1935, for an account of the 
preliminary reports.) Nearly 12,000,000 votes were cast 
representing more than 37.9 per cent of all voters over 
18 years of age in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
In one community 86 per cent of those eligible voted. 
For all of Wales the average was 62 per cent. The 
vote on the different questions was as follows: 


1, Great Britain’s membership in the League of Nations, 
Yes, 95.9 per cent. 

2. Reduction of armaments by international agreement, 
Yes, 90.5 per cent. 

3. Abolition of military aircraft by international agree- 
ment, Yes, 82.4 per cent. 

4. Prohibition of private arms manufacture, Yes, 90.1 
per cent, 

SA. Combined economic and non-military measures 
against an aggressor nation, Yes, 86.7 per cent. 


5B. Military measures against an aggressor nation, 
Yes, 58.6 per cent. 


Christian pacifist replies to the last two questions on 


“sanctions” were .0012 and .0015 per cent respectively 
of the totals. 


Religion and Economics 


It is “startling” to Rev. R. A. McGowan, writing in 
The Yardstick (National Catholic Welfare Conference) 
to hear the religious argument used “in this day and 
age” in defense of economic individualism. Assured that 
each individual should stand alone in economic life 
because each individual stands alone before God,” that 
since it is ‘me and God’ in religion, it should be ‘me 
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and God’ in economic life,” he replies: “The first ques- 
tion is not whether the lone individual will know what 
is right before God in his economic life. Nor is it even 
a question (as soon happened in the actual development 
of individualism) whether the lone individual does not 
in fact leave God out of his ‘me and God’ formula of 
economic justice. 

“The main point is whether religion is a ‘me and God’ 
affair and whether then each individual’s work, wages, 
interest money, profits, prices, quantity and quality of 
output and so on are simply matters between him, as a 
lone, lorn person, and God. The economic part of the 
picture is seen to be false as soon as it is stated. 

“But my friend’s religion bolstered up his conviction; 
and he made the not unusual application that the gov- 
ernment should be a next to inactive umpire and that 
labor unions should not exist at all. In other words his 
arguments turned out to be a plea that the business 
giants be left alone with God. 

. . In the Catholic view of life, a person is a 
member of a unity of human beings with Christ. He is 
not alone with God. He is a member of the communion, 
the community of Saints in relation as individuals and 
as a society with God. He is a part of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

“The conclusion is carried over into the Catholic idea 
of social solidarity and economic organization and gov- 
ernment action to establish justice between man and 
man and create the common good. 

“. . . This is another kind of language, the language 
of a religion in which we mortals are to help each other 
before God in every act of our life.” 


Some Workers Read 


In The New Republic for July 17 Robert Cantwell 
takes issue with Louis Adamic on the question of the 
potentiality of the working class as an educable reading 
public. Mr. Adamic “found” that writers should abandon 
the idea of “addressing” the workers and turn their 
attention to the middle class. (See Periodical Notes, 
INFORMATION SERVICE, December 15, 1934, for a brief 
statement of Mr. Adamic’s position.) Mr. Cantwell 
quotes the report of a study by Charles H. Compton enti- 
tled Who Reads What? (New York, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1934) to show that “contrary to Mr. Adamic’s thesis, 
there exists now, within the American working class, a 
growing and groping and eager audience, acquainted 
with the higher achievements of bourgeois culture and 
actually straining the resources of the library system in 
its search for intellectually adequate reading.” 

Mr. Cantwell admits that “it is impossible to dispute 
Mr. Adamic’s charge that the working-class audience of 
proletarian novels is limited,” but believes that “his 
assumption that the working class cannot possibly provide 
the basis for a highly developed culture is emphatically 
challenged by a study of the users of the libraries and 
the quality of the books they read.” 

Letters printed in the report, says Mr. Cantwell, “sug- 
gest, though dimly, that while serious cultural interests on 
the part of a member of the working class do not 
necessarily heighten his class-consciousness, they never- 
theless tend to raise political issues, and lead, somewhere 
along their way, to his questioning the structure of the 
capitalist system. The letters from the readers of Shaw 
raise the issue of socialism, and it is noteworthy that 
they are much clearer and more vigorous than those 
dealing with the other writers [Twain and Hardy]. 
Working-class readers, it seems, are self-conscious about 
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expressing their literary interests ; in writing about Twain 
and Hardy they seem either afraid of being pretentious, 
and so say little more than that they like the books because 
they like them, or they accept the opportunity and phrase 
their responses in the most inflated textbook comment 
on ‘great’ literature. But when they come to write about 
Shaw they are obviously sufficiently provoked and stimu- 
lated to think out their opinions and express them strongly 
—even where the letters are hostile they are sharply 
phrased, and before Mr. Compton had finished with his 
study of the readers of three writers he had encountered, 
in the quiet of the library, the pertinent question of the 
overthrow of capitalism. Reading the letters on Shaw 
after those on Twain and Hardy gives one the impression 
that the mere habit of intelligent reading in a member 
of the working class greatly increases the likelihood of 
his finding a clear and vigorous statement of the mean- 
ing and possibility of socialism, and that the experience 
has a far deeper significance for him than it has for the 
educated members of other classes.” 


Recent Pamphlets 


Living and Learning. New York, American Association for 
Adult Education, 60 East 40th Street. 


This little pamphlet describes briefly several types of 
activities and suggests sources of information for guid- 
ance in reading and for discovering the types of classes 
desired. A number of national agencies are listed with 
a brief description of the assistance which can be secured 
from them. 


So This Is Free Speech! New York, American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, 31 Union Square West, 1935. 10 cents. 


This pamphlet reprints a series of news pictures taken 
during 1933-34 in strikes and unemployed demonstrations, 
showing violent attacks by police and troops in making 
arrests and dispersing assemblages. Only enough comment 
is given in regard to each picture to explain the subject. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Political Science Quarterly. September, 1935. 


Maddox, William P. “Labor’s Stake in American Foreign 
Relations.”—The American labor movement “has no general phil- 
osophy encompassing world affairs. It simply approaches foreign 
questions from a few basic ideals, sentiments and material interests 
rooted in American trade-union experience.” Its traditional policy 
is “pacific, anti-imperialist, anti-interventionist.” In general, its 
demands are “moderate and restrained,” in part because of its 
conservatism, in part because of “the confidence reposed in its 
officials by the government.” The need for a consistent policy 
is gradually being recognized. Recent declarations by the A. F. 
of L. indicate that “in the older fields of labor policy, the driving 
motive of interests in all their vicissitudes may give way before 
the advance of settled principle.” 

Kain, Ronald Stuart. “The Chaco Dispute and the Peace 
System.”—A summary of the efforts to settle the Chaco War. 
It has given “a great impetus to the development of a system of 
international security in the Americas,’ and has “served as a 
laboratory” for testing the peace system. “It is not unlikely that 
the incorporation of collective material sanctions in Pan American 
peace machinery and the regulation of the relations of the League 
and the Pan American Union will prove the most significant 
results of the struggle from the viewpoint of world organization.” 


Current History. September, 1935. 


Bell, Elliott V. “The Battle of the Currencies.”—The result of 
the “monetary warfare” of the last four years has been “a 
calamitous fall of world prices and the strangulation of interna- 
tional trade.” Stabilization could be accomplished with “the re- 
establishment of fixed relationships among the dollar, the pound 
sterling, the franc and one or two other important exchanges.” 
The “first step” toward stabilization would be “an understanding 
among the United States, Great Britain and France as to. . . 
the monetary objectives of each country.” The final plan should 


include “the settlement of the war-debts question on a basis which 
would not distort the international balance of payments,” the end 
of the “disastrous silver experiment” of the United States, and 
“a new and workable form of the gold standard.” 

Nevins, Allen, and Ignatius Phayre; symposium. “Italy’s Gamble 
for Ethiopia.”—Dr. Nevins, professor of history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, discusses the diplomatic aspects, and concludes that Italy’s 
course is “one of the penalties the world is paying for the f 
and greed of 1918-19. A little healthy realization of that fact 
might induce the British and French leaders . . . to make fairly 
large concessions at their own expense and not call upon Ethiopia 
to do all the surrendering.” Ignatius Phayre, a British observer, 
describes the difficulties which the Italians must face in the 
forbidding climate, the lack of a proper water supply, and in the 
difficult terrain over which the war must be fought. A swift 
attack is planned in the hope that the war may be ended “almost 
as soon as it begins.” The campaign will be more difficult, he 
says, than that of the French in Morocco. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. May, 1935. 

“Pressure Groups and Propaganda.” A symposium which includes 
articles by well-known authorities on “the background of group 
pressures in the United States,” “the technique of exerting group 
pressure”; “pressure groups, propaganda and New Deals”; and 
“the place of propaganda in modern life.” Arthur E. Holt, pro- 
fessor of social ethics at Chicago Theological Seminary, discusses 
“Organized Religion as a Pressure Group.” He outlines briefly 
the historic attitudes of church groups in regard to political and 
social problems, and concludes that if organized religion “confines 
itself to educational methods” in its efforts to influence public 
opinion “there can be no valid objection to it.’ But if members 
of church groups “vote for men and issues . . . with reference 
to the advantage which this issue or these men can bring to the 
religious group, organized religion becomes a national menace.” 
The difficulty with organized religion is not that it has taken 
too large a part in the determination of vital issues but that “it 
has too often failed to participate.” 


Saturday Review of Literature. August 17, 1935. 


Beard, Charles A. “History and Social Science.”—Economics 
and sociology may make possible “the establishment of more and 
more knowledge respecting uniformities in human affairs. . . .” 
But these uniformities, or laws, are conditioned by history. There- 
fore, “any system of economics or sociology is made out of the 
occurrences of history . . . and. . . its data are enclosed by 
and enmeshed with the surrounding data of history. If not merely 
utopian, any system of economics or sociology, even though con- 
fined to one country and age, is an interpretation of all history. 
: + + Any policy of control over human affairs is likewise an 
interpretation of . . . history to come. . . . And the only possible 
test of the soundness or validity of any system of economics of 
sociology” is whether or’not it will “survive as conviction and 
guide to practise. . . .” 


Survey Graphic. June, 1935. 


Cooke, Morris Llewellyn. “Twenty Years of Grace.”—The 
chairman of the Mississippi Valley Committee describes the plans 
necessary to control soil erosion and the damage which it will 
cause otherwise. If such control is not established within twenty 
years the country has “left to it less than a century of virile 
existence.” Gradually “our most prized national possessions will 
. . . lose their significance, our political institutions, our struggle 
for justice and equality of opportunity, even liberty itself. . .. 
As the yield of our soil goes down, the morale of the people 
also will ebb. And ours will follow the history of scores of 
civilizations which have arisen and flourished and disappeared.” 


Foreign Affairs. July, 1935. 


Thompson, Dorothy. “National Socialism: Theory and Prac- 
tice.’—The “outstanding characteristics of the German mind since 
the war have been, first, a sense of national grievance, and second, 
a declining faith . . . in liberal capitalism.” The result is a 
“wartime economy. . .Internal economic revolution has not 
been achieved but postponed. . . .” In Germany today there 
is “industrial feudalism as benevolent as is compatible with the 
aim of building a huge army, supporting a tremendous bureaucracy, 
and protecting the profit system.” The present system is “built 
upon the presumption of an enemy. . . . If Germany does not 
undertake territorial aggrandizement, she has no enemy in the 
whole world.” It seems probable that “if war is indefinitely 
postponed . . . and if National Socialism is forced to turn its 
— attentions inward, its first serious crisis will then be a 
Nand. 
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